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ABSTRACT ■■ \ ' ' 

. _ The newsletter describes" the ^staff and ^training 

clctivities of . the Teaching Research Infant and Child Centsr which- . 

don sis ts of two national mod el centers— Early Education for tht: 

Handicapped Model a,nd a -Severely Handicapped Education Hodel. It is 

iefOBted that staff training procedures developed^'at the Bouldei »^ 

•CHontana) River School and Hospital resulted in a set of 11 basic 

institution- staff truining procedures which inrclud« provision fjc the 

-- scheduling and training of staff which are . new to a cultural unit 
before they join : that unit and r eg air men t of administrative staft to. 
participate in the demonstration center training. Reported is \ 

"/^replication and expansion of the; training mpdel Ut .two facilities, 

i fairview Training Center (Salem, Oregon) and Eastern Oregon Train\;ig 

""^-Center (Pendelton, Oregon)- (SB) , - ^ 
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■ » -Beprodjactions supplied by EDRS are the best that^_can bjB?Tfiade A* 
_ ' "from "the o^fiTginaX^^^^^ •. ' — - - - 

ERIC". , '.. : \ ■ . . ■. , ., ; ■ 
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This is the fourteenth of a seariesL p£ iiewsletter editions which will desbribe the activities of -|he Teaching 
Research Infant and Child CenteTw Tlie teaching Ini^ant and Child Center two. na-; 

tionai model centers— Early Education for the Handjcapped Model and a; Severely Handicapped Education 
m6deL*'' ^- ■ ■■-.^ ' • / . ~" ^ /\ ■ -^^ '■'■f:' '' 



The Early Education for the Hao^capped Model (Co-Directors: Dr. William Moore and Dr. Bud: Fred- 
Si ericks) includes the following components: ' . , / 

- * —Preschool for the Multiple Handicapped . ' 

: * * , —Parent Training Clinic ' ^ ^ . 

H-J?rescriptive Program * ^ ; \ • / 

r^nfantand Toddler Program ^ v :; / 

— ^Gnjiqpf'Hwne < ^ ■ \ . ' ' " . a ■ * / 7 . . 

The Severely H^dicapped Educatioa Model (Co-Direclbrs: Dr. Victor Bd^win, and iJlr. Bud Fred- 
^-;i3|ricks- indudes the foDowing con^^ ^ / r . > • 
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• >^ ■ Severdy Hancfc . ' ''■■'/'' 

. V jGroup THome. - - / - * \ 

■■■ .'•■■•^* ■■/-•''. •■■.■V' ^ ' ". 

. This issue of the newsletter describes sta^ and resi training s^tems developed byTealehmg Re- 
search' for institutiond settings and was prepared By Mr. Bruce Dalke, Dr. G; Robert Campbell, \Ms. Vicki 
Carter and M^ Marilyn \^--Shu^ • * . ^ / ^ " v 



TRAINING SYSTEMS FOR INSTITUTIONS 



Introduction 

• r>j staff from the Special Education Department at Teach- 
ing* Research* liave been mvohred in developing, bo ti^sfa ff 
aad resident training systems in iiistitutions jince 197wThis 
newsletter will describe the most recent TcflPing Research 
T,-r jacjSvities in institution settings and present som^ of the ' 

•ijy^data^jesi^^ sta|^training systems/developed. 

..SoT. l^i^ISfc^ 

" V. - beeii th^^focus of attention of many profes^onds acrossjtHe 
K^Urtfl^ States in recent years. The intent of much of ' 

vL. .trainmg .has been -thd movement of instittitionis from 



losophies and practices of. ctfctodial care for residents to 
philosophies aqd practices of developmental training- The 
goal has been the preparation of residents for the greisttest 
possible level of independence. T ; 

• Tlie relatiye success of behavioral techniques in modify- 
ing aind/or establishing a wide variety of resident isldlls is 
dpcuirjentfed/ in the literature- A -joeview of these studies' 
indi^te that comprehensive training procedure whicli l^aye^ 
proven successful in" treatiiirg residente haye^iiojt;, been syste- 
matically subjected to the same rigor in staff trahiing efforts- 
; Associatiec^. with this lack of rigor is the failure of many . 



investigators to ajjj^recia.te the conlj(exity/of ^i«>»«atution ^ 
system.'; . \-' l . */ •" ■ 

„ Iivestigatiohi of trakmg modek whicli indicate some 
eSf eptLvehefs in ^riansfemng training; mto practice in the work 
' environmerit share several important elements: 1) a unified 
• indicidu^ .(Edgar;^B§ker, Harper, Swift, and 

^'Me]se&,.1^76); 2) a (Gardner, 1973; . 

\ Carove, HandleyL ancTStevehs, 1^5); snd 3) adequate 
\feedback to trainees (Pai^/an/ Boozer, and >Mon^ 
^Fredericks et dZ^ 1^75);<Perhaps^^^^^B ^ 
quatek sira the staff training technology * 

^ggestjinig : . it is\6ng^thing to demoxistrate remedial .or 
therapeutic progranis;'^4iut it is, another to adopt them ^ ^ 
.effectivelV; as routine (cottage)' programs" (p. 10) . ' 
■ V'.' ■■ . /' . ' ■ " . . 

Model Deyelopnaent-^BouIder,^ ^ 

" In 19TS staff from TQaphing Research were contracted 
by Bouldej: River School axid ^ospital. Boulder, Montana to 
e^'aluate.itaff and i^ident .trainmg needs^^^d subsequently 
develop procedures for training.. A team from Teaching 

.Res.earc;h 'led by Dr. David i'?J. Grove was involved for two ^ 
years at JBoulder piloting an,Tij|service appsoach for institution 
staff training. Procedures utilized for resident training during " 
/ this pilot study >yere based \on procedures developed^ at ^ 
Teaching Research and desqibed in A Data Based^Classroom 
for. Moderately and Scterei^ Hflndicflppec^ Fredericks, Bald- 

/wih. Grove- Riggs, Furev, * Moore, Jordan, Gage, Leyak,*' 

/Alrick, and Wa^ow (1975V. 

As d result of the staff training: procedures developed , at ^ 
Boulder,, a set of ; 11 basic institution staff training assuinp- 

' tions was postulated ^( Grove, £)alke' and Fredericks, 1977). 

/ 1. An effective training model must identify "cul- 
tural" ximts within an institution and then simuU 
tanedusly tr^in or retrain all members of that culture. , 

2. An effective staff training model should establish 
_ ' . a training site (preferably a demonstration center) 

. which has as its sole purpose the training of staff. 

3. An effective staff, training model must prepare and 
field test a training packet which contains a de- 

. lineatton of seqiientMly identified competencies, 

-- by staff position, which each trainee, must dfempi)- 

. / . . ^ strafe : prior to returning' to his/her work environ- 

: : ment.: Objective techniques must' be developed 

^^^^^ w degree of competenty acquisi- 

. K v..-'.-; tion.. \ "■ • .' / ■ ; 




An effective staff training model wiD contain a well 
defineid transition program which will assist the "" 
newly trained staff in transferring their skills back 
into their work (environment. 

An effective staff training model must provide for 
the scheduling and training of staff which are new ^ 

to a "cultural unit before they join that unit. 

, '4. ■ * . . ..» 

An effective staff training model must come tO- 
tenns with the instabflity of the skills of direct care 
staff and provide regular, routine checks on these 
skills and provide methods to retrain in areas where 
sldll deficits are identifieAv 

An ^ective- training model must require adminis- 
tratix'e staff, prior to the/training of direct care staff, 
-lo^artic^patCLin ^the demonstration^centefj training, „. 
donon^trate competencies and meet training objec- 
tives for all staff positions. 
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8. An effective staff traming^odd^must commit re- 
* sources that will modifythe physical cottage en- 
's vironments while at the same time at^cking the - 
; credibility problem that e.xists traditionally between 
■i;. "I^dminist^^^ direct care^^taff,^ 

1 9. An effective staff ^rafainf^iodel wiQ identify, critical 
eleineiits oF thier "Gaining model axid^ provide* for 
I . gradua};.aDomplian^.w^ of those elements by 

j , •'culturar' units* wiaitmg, for training. 

rO. An effective staff ; training model must emphasize. 

that, habilitiition occurs in the tenvironment in which 

'1 the child resides, conducted by direct care staff 

!. and that the professional personnel must become 

trainers of staff and only directly serve those resi-j 

dents that time and.personndl constraints will allow: 

V • ■ ' ■ . : ■ I' ■ ■ ' 

IL.-lBefpre beginning a staff tniining effort, the institu^j, 

j tion must assimie the critical responsibility of evalu- 

I ating the effectiveness of the training effort. The 

i . information coHectecJ as a result of this evaluation 

I . should serve to' subsequently modif}' and iipprove 

: the effort. . ! " 



. Model Repli^tion and Expansion * V 

Since the development of institution ^taff training in 
7 Boulder, Montana,, l^eabhing Research staff, under the di- 
rectioh of Bruc^ Dalke, have developed and implemented 
training sy:^ms in six other residential facilities for,MR/DD 
• individual These facilities jange' ir^ size and complexity 
. from a 1,300 resident facility to a smalL20 resident ICFMR 
■ settingl Data resulting from these projects indicate various . 
leVels of success Relative to training, ..implementation 'and 
nfiaSitenance of skills. This article will present a brief descrip- 
tion of the two' largest) facilities where training systems have 
been developed and relevant data resulting from this de- 
velopment be presented. • , . 



Fairview Training Center'-^Salemj Oregon % . . 

Fairview Training Center in Salem, Oregon was the-/ 
, first institution to adopt and expand training systems de- 
veloped by .Teaching Research staff in Montana. In March 
of 1977 Fairview administrative staff contacted Teaching 
Research staff to discuss staff and 'resident training- needs 
of the institution. The need for assistance was identified as 
a result 'of both internal and external evaluations of Fairview 
resident traming procedures.. As a result, key Fairview per- 
sonnel visited the Boulder, Montana project in June 1977 and 
a contract with Teaching Research to assist with deyelop- 
jrtent of a staff training program was^ sigiied. ' 

-" Fairview Training Center is a large institution serving 
approximately: 1300 MR/.DD " individiials. Adminisfratively, 
Fairview is divided into eight units. Each unit ^ composed • 
of one to four cottages widi each cottage housing 50-100 
. residents. Residents are' assigned to each unit on thfe basis, 
of age, abihty level and sex. Each unit has an Jnter Disci- 
plinary Team (IDT) whose responsibihtiy is to provide a total 
habilitative plan of care to maximize the potential of all 
clients. A typical IDT is composed of : Unit Director, Social 
. Worker, Physician, Nurse, Psychologist^ Recreation Therapist, --j. 
Educator aiid/or Jl^ocational Trainer, Physical or Occupa-' 
tional Therapist, and Direcf Care Staffi The IDT prescribes 
prograrns based on the plau^ of care. Delivery of programs _ 
may occur in a variety of settings from the residential site 
to support service (departrhent) locations. 




A systems apprqach was utilized to develop staff train- 
procedures at Fairyiew. Over a three year period from 
380 the* training system expanded on the .origmal 
developed! in Montana. Four: sub-systems ' were de- 
I in support of resident training programs: staff train- 
rnculum, evaluation^ and administrative/management- 
ition. These sub-systems were- organized under a total 
amed the Fairview Traihiiag System { FTS ) . The 
discussion will onjv address the staff training sub- 
the FTS.- • • -y '- \ ' 

)^ietc Staff Training System. Given a fiase for staff 
i.e. a data! based resfdent training approach, a staff 
lystem becarne the central project focUs. The prob- 
lems present^ at; Fairview were the training of a large staff 
Ijliationv ai^eren^cfe to the basic staff training assumptions 
llUateii; "iSn^ working around the* ongoing operational 
ale ;6f a large'' institution. . > 
he first yStep was the establishment of a demonstration' 
site at Fairview. \Yith the size of the staff popula- 
tion^tq^ be trained, training in only one location was logis- 
.tically' impossible. Therefore, the establishment of a series of 
training sites was implemented, beginning with a central 
^ training site for the institution which could train personnel 
from' each of the unit/training ^kes. The central training site 
is ^lled the Fairview Training Svstem-Instructional Center 
(FTS-IC). \ r • ' ^ 

Fairvieic Training System-Instructional ^Center/ The 
main puqiose of the FJS-IC Is the training of key personnel 
from each unit who, in turn, return to their unit to^ function 
as trainers and/or Icaid staff. 'In addition, the FTS-IC trains 
other departmen tat personnel and professionals. The FTS-IG 
is' ceritrajly locatetl on the Fairview Campus and is staffed 
,:'wirit fiv^ tfainer^. 'A resident population which is representa- 
tiiie of thtcf unit^ being trained comes to the FTS-IC on a day 
, occur at the FTS-IC: basic 

' Ivourse Crair;tirig and manager training which are each five day 
'sessions; md intern training for tte staff who .will bejcome 
trainers. The latter is a seven day session. All ^training is 
coJftipetency based on specific training objectives and includes 




a maximum amount of hands-on pnicticum. At the con- 
clusion of basic- and inteni training for personnel from a 
specific uniti FTS-IC staff assist quose trainers in establish- 
ing a Unit Training Center (UTC; 

Unit Training Center. The pur^>Q5e of the UTC is to 
train personnel (direct care staff) from^e specified unit. 
Program deliVei^; adaptations are refined si^the UTC prior 
to the beginning ^of training. Unit/ cottage ^personnel are 
then nutated tTirough training as-Ttrlief schedules can be 
established. Implementation xind follow-up assistance, is then 
effected at th^ trainee work location. 

At the same time that the FTS-IC and subsequent 
UTC s were being established to serve direct staff, staff 
training' \Vas " also occurring in the ' education departrnents . 
of the agencv. J\v6 departments provide^ edi^cational services 
to residents under 21 years of age: the education depart- 
ment aiid the multibandicapped training department. Each of 
these ciepartments established demonstration training classes . 
ba§ed on the .Teachings Research Data Based Classroom 

* Model' and .Wbsequently trained aU teachers, aiSes and 
. technicians in the respective departments. In addition, a 
, number of other professional staff from the agency received^ 

\ training in these centers. . 

Presentation of Staff Training Riesults ^ * ♦ 

During the project period between 197<7 and 1980, 441 
out of the 1,296 Fairview staff members received instruction | 
in the basic training cxnirse of the FTS. Implementation of : 
the FTS occurred fully in one unit, partially in two units >£^Ld * 
fullv in two d^artmelits during that time period. Follojf'nig 
is a presentaliori of results from the, initial basic training. In 
addition, data is presented from two separate , performance 
probes ()f the units which implemented the itTS'. 

One of * the . major concerns in ' implementation of this ^ 
\, staff training project wiis the maintenance of -the quality :<)f 
training acro.ss succeeding! generations of trainees: Figure-, .1. 
is. descriptive of thre^ different generations of trainees r^- ; 
quiring training, i.e., trainers had to train, trainers to train 
trainers. ' . ' ; 
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Table 1 dispky^ the ;ti*sd^^ of training across * three ' trainees meeting established training criteria across specified 
generd&ons of traineesV^TI^ indicate the percent of objectives of each training location. i / 



Location of 
Training Center * 



Number of ^ 
Staff Trained 



Percent of Trainees 
JJleeting Criteria by 
Location 



Total 441 . " 

Table 1 . ■ ^ 
Trainees Meeting Criteria by Generation 



Percent I g£ Trainees ♦ 
MeeliifigiCriteria by 
■ ' Genje'ratibn' ■ .■^ ■ 



Teaching Research / { . ' 


\ • 41 ■ 


90 


Firsti Generation *» 


FTS-IC -. .• / . . 


■ Z3 


95 


: ' \ ':}-\ 

Second Generation 


Education Dept y/ - 


■ 59 


. ' '95 . 


; ■. "... |'93 


Handicapped Training Dept. 


.'72 


88 


. ' . / . ■ ■ • 


Unit VI / ■ 


68 V . 

♦ 


95 


Thir^ Generation 


Unit lil 


107 






Unit Vb ^ • • • 
Hospital Cottage ' - 


21 


'■ ■85. . 


■. .. ~ \ : . ■ 



" This data would suggest that quality of training was 
"maintained and, in fact suggests that quality increased from 
first to second generation tjraining. While there is an overall 
drop in thcf percent of trainees meeting criteria in the third 
generation trainmg, the data stiggest that some third genera 
*tion training sites do maintain the sam^ level of^ quality as 



training sites do maintain 
-first and secohdWneration sites. 

A second area of training data relevant to this presenta- 



tion is the percent of staff meeting training criteria by staff* 
position. If a training program is/ to have. -an impaction an 
institution, all staff should demonstrate an understanding of 
the principles and skills being used. Table 2 displays training^^ 
data representing trainees meeting criteria by major staff/ 
position groups. All trainees represented \Vei'e second and 
third generation trainees at Fairview. The data presented in 
Table" 2 suggests that training was successful. ♦ 



V . * - ■ ■ 

- ■ ■ . - \ ■ ^ 

Trainee Job Position \ ' 


Number of^ Staff . / 
.'Trained ■\- 


Percent of Staff 
Meeting Criteria 


Administrative Staff \ . ' ' . 


3. -. , :/.; ' 


100 > . 


Direct,.Care Management Staff r 
(Cottage Manager, Shift phaiiges, Etc.) 


■ 56 .. ■ ■'. ' / 

■ • ■ '■'<':/■ . '-■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 


94 


Direct Care Staff . . \i 




89 • 


Educational Staff \ 


v." - 420. ■ 1 ■ 


93 - 


Support Service Staff \ ' 

(Psych; Med; Soc. Worlce^, Rec., Voc., PT/OT, Eta) 


■ . ■ 27 ■ 


95. 



Total 



400 



Table 2 / . 

C Trainees Meeting Criteria by Staff Position 



92 



Whether' staff can successfully, implement and maintain 
' the skills^kameSl is difficult to determine in an institution of 
. the size of Fairview Training Center. There are a myriad of 

variables which affect irtiplementation and maintenance. 
•However^ there are 9 indicators which\fall into 3 general 

categories direcdy related to the content\ of training ^^^^ch >^ 

can ^ monitored: A 

, ^ ■ •• ■ 

Staff Program Delivery Skills * \ 

of staff skills in one to one program delivery includ- 



ing appropriate delivery, of cues and consequences 
and following progrsun sequence with data collection. 

2. Aide Observation. Observations of staff skills in man- 
aging consequences and rotating attention to . all 
residents in the group.. • ^ 

Maintenance of St&ff Skills 

3. - Feedback to stiaff. Observations qf management staff 
- - to~'apprppriately deliver -feedback^o 7Staff~based- on - 

specified pcrfonhinicc: delivery; 



er|c 



-■•./ 



: ^. <rf. <iu^ 

// vi> Ai^e OliSieryati^ agreement 

^ ^ -to observations 

;\",(; i//^;;^^^'-iS^^^ role.'.;-' 



^lograiiiinnig •;, "■ " ^ . 

Cl^b^ whether all of the 

r i for, progranuning is present 

' ; on tbe residcn^^ 

, . T. : Updating^ Deferomiation whether daily program data 
have been appropriasitely analyzed and program con- 

: tinuatk>;i decisions 

.. ..i , ■ ■ ■ 

V..8: Frecjciency .of programming. Determine whjether resi- 
^ V >dehts* programs aire actually conducted as scheduled. 



*>. 9. Resident skills; list p6sted- Determination', whether 
:^ ■ skills : acquired or being programmed are noted . for 
vv :' staff to insure practice or gaieralization in the Hving 
' : envir6i\pient. 
-H / Utilizing an instrument designed to evaluate staff per- 
formance in relatioa to the 9 indicators, the FTS staff cori- 
/ ducted two training foUpw-up probes to determine the level 
cif implementation and maintenance. Figure 2 displays imple- 
'.' mentations and maintenance probes lor each of the -nine 
indicators. The data were collected across eight residential 
cottages in July 1979.(Frobe #1) and February 1980. (ftobe 
#2). Anal)^ of the 'data collected diiNthese nine indicators 
suggests that a high rate of success during initial training ' 
dbes not insure" a high rate of success during implementation 
and maintenance. While staff skills appear to maiiitain, the 
actual . programmiiig freijuencV and quality m?^y deteriorate. 
\ A number of additional variables may affect these indicators, 
e.g., high resident *t6 staff ratios, basic caie needs of residents 
which iire identified as higher priorities, sta^;<umover, staff 
absence due to illness or vacation, etc. ■ 
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Eastern Oregcm Training Center-r-Pendieton, Oregon 

In December . 1977, Mr' Ric Crowley, Assistant Su- 
perintendent for tKe AIR/DD Section at Eastern Oxegob 
Training Center (EOTC) » invited three consultants to* i:e- 
view tte;pn>gram for habilitation ait EOTC and to make 
recommendations for the development and implementation * 

:;o£^a.jsystem!s^apprQacJM 
goaK/ These consultants were Mr. Bruce Efeilke, Teaching 



Research; Dr. ,Grove» Child Neurology Clinic, Good 

S;^aritan Hospital and Medical Center, Portland; and Dr. • 
Todd Risley^ Living Environments Group, Center for Applied 
•Behavior Analysis, Lawrence, Kansas/The recothmendiations . 
resulting from JShat visit covered four major categories; |id-f 
ministration,^ en^onmental de$ign, persohneHutili^tion, an'd 
training. As a result of the constiltajbiori. Teaching Research 
ct)ntracte<l with EOTC to provide a^istance in carrying out 



the recdpimendation througji direct training and consulting 
by Teaching Besearch staff and J>y subcontracting with Dr 
Grove and 1>. Denny Charlton f^m Child Neurology Clinic 
and Dr. Risley and staff ftdcjf . Western Carolina Center,\ 
\Wganton, North Carolina; "' ' • ^ ^ 

A coprdinated assistance effort by the three agencies was . 
implemented in the spring of 1978. The -major focus of each 
agency was: 

T^chihg Research— Overall project coordination and 
'^^^ staff training systems. ^ . ' 

Child Neurology Clinic — Administration .and personnel 
utilization: - • — 

Living Environments Group — Environmental design and 
training system for multibandicapped-rionambulatory 
populations. ' . ' 

This article will only address the staff training systems de- 
veloped by Teaching Research and EOTC personnel. ^ 

. Eastern 'Oregon Training Center is a split institution 
sierving MR/DD individuals and MED individuds. The 
MR/DD population . is the largest of the two serving - 368 
adult residents. Administratively, the' MR/DD section is 
divided into two units. Each unit is composed of ^5 to 6 wards 
in one large building* serving approximately to "40 resi- 
dents in each Vard. ^Each unit^^has an interdisQplinary team 
composed of staff from support service areas 'who have re- 
sponsibility for developing and* ibipleaie.ntiiig a 'plari of care 
for each resident. ^ ; f 

Eastern Oregon Staff Trainin'g Si^stetn. TKB approach to* 
staff training developed at EOTC is jsimilar to the approach 



' described above for FairNiew Training Center. A demonstra- 
tion training site was established ;is a" part of thcMnservice 
training department. Four staff members Jjlfere assigned to^ 
this department as trainers. Due to the smaller 'size of EOTC 
. all training is facilitated at thiiv one location. When a ward 
. is scheduIeH^^for*' training, the ward management staff eon- 
tracts with the training center staff to accomplish a specified 
set of training and implementation objectives. These objec-. 
tives uiclude activities which span pre.-t raining preparation 
to post-traiiring certification by th6 training staff. 'The staff 
training content focused on resident assessment, planning^ 
program delivery, and skill maintenance aiid is based on the. 

-Teaching Research Data Based Instructional Model. 

- — ^ ' ■ .' _ 

Presentation of Staff Traiiiing Results. JDyririg the project 
period between JQ78 and 1980, 152 Eastern Oregon staff 
members received' instruction in the basic training course. 
■ This instruction occurred at Teaching Research ( ten staff) 
and Pendleton (l42 staff). Implementation of the training 
objectives occurred in four of the nine wards scheduled for 
training. Data resulting from the basic training courses follow. 
In addition, data are presented from two maintenance probes 
conducted for each, ward trained. * 

with the-Fairview Project, maint^iinrng a high quality 
. of training was a priority. Seven of the ten staff trained. at 
^.Teaching^ Research were subseguently involved in Gaining 
142 staff at Pendleton. Table 3 displays the percent of staff 
meetiiig training criteria by staff position. !The'data presented, 
represents staff trained at Pend^oh across 12 "specific ob- 
jectives. . . ^ =• . ^ * 











. ■ . . X- ■■ 


Trainee Job Position 






Number of Staff Trained 


Percent of Staff 
Meeting iCriteria 


Ptt>fessionals 

Direct Care Supervising 

Direct Care 

Clerical Support 






- 33 
— 27 
^ 79 

' ' - 3 ■ : ■■; • 


■ 86 

86 ^. 
83 

100 / 






TOTAL 


■ I ' 142-, ; 


85 



? Table 3 ; ' / 

Trainees Meeting Criteria by Staff Position 



Two fpllow-up training, probes were conducted by the 
EOTC staff for^ staff on each trained ward. These probes 
were conducted at the time the ward staff implemented 
training procedures and after procedures were in effect for 
•at least three months: Figure 3 displays data on nine indi- 
cators of model implementation for the two probes con- 
dticted. These nine indicators are similar to those described 
for Fairview with two' exceptions. Feedback^ to staff and 
resident .skills list po.sted have beert deleted and schedules 
of programming .have been added. 

Analysis of the data presented in Figure, 3 and a com- 
parison of that data with data presented in Figure 2 for 
Fairview suggests a similar trend, ^taff skills appear to main- 
tain across* time relative to the actual delivery of programs^ 
However, actual implementation and maintenance of the 
.systems _ to .insure „ that_pn)^amming_.occiure_ app(^ jde-_ ^ 
teriorate. over Jime. 



There are . a nimiber of causes for a deterioration of 
training systems. Even a. limited observation of institutional 
"Environments will identify a mvriad of variables affecting 
these systems. Certainly administrative systems established at 
any given ii^t|hition have a major affect. Next staffing pat- 
terns and tuimbver of staff are commonly pointed but as- 
problems of training systems maintenance. Th ese variab les 
as well as others are currently being stjidied by Teaching 
Research and administrative staff from the two institutions 
described in this discussion. 

^' In conclusion, the data . available suggests that staff 
training can be accomplished at a, high level of success. 
Translating that training and the successful/implementation 
demonstrated on small, conferolled\nvironments to the larger 
; institution environment remains as problem. 
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